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THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
Spectra, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Kar] E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, chair- 
man; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Sen- 
ator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a United 
States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, chief 
counsel to the subcommittee; Francis P. Carr, executive director of 
the subcommittee; John G. Adams, counselor to the Army; James D. 
St. Clair, special counsel for the Army; and Charles A. Haskins, 
assistant counselor, Department of the Army. 

Senator Munor. The committee will please come to order. The 
Chair would like to remind our guests that they are here under the rule 
established by the committee at the very beginning, that while we are 
happy to have guests come to the committee room, they come here under 
the terms of the resolution providing that the officers and plainclothes 
men in the audience shall politely remove from the room immediately 
anybody making any audible manifestations of approval or disap- 
proval during the course of these hearings, without further instruc- 
tions from the Chair. Both the audience and the oflicers know their 
duties in this connection. 

The Chair was highly gratified yesterday at the progress that was 
made in the absence of inte rruption. He has the unpleasant duty this 
morning and sad duty of violating his own suggestion that there be no 
preliminary statements, but due to the passing of our beloved colleague, 
Senator Hoey, the Chair wants to read and propose this resolution, 
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since Senator Hoey was at one time the chairman of this subcommittee 
and for many years a member of the full committee. [Reading :] 

Whereas the late Senator from North Carolina, the Honorable Clyde R. Hoey, 
served with distinction as a member of this committee for a period of more than 
6 years; and 

Whereas during the entire period of his service on this committee he partici- 
pated actively in the activities and deliberations of the committee and pro- 
foundly impressed his colleagues by the soundness of his judgment, his judicial 
temperament, his never-failing courtesy, his nonpartisan approach to the reso- 
lution of issues before the committee, and his utmost consideration for the views 
of his colleagues ; and 

Whereas for almost 4 years he served as the chairman of the Permanent In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Senate and of this committee, and performed 
that difficult assigninent in such a manner as to impress the public by the thor- 
oughness and fair-mindedness and impartiality of the investigations conducted 
by the subcommittee, and in such a manner as to bring about many desirable 
changes in the operations of the Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Government Operations has heard with pro- 
found sorrow and deep regret of the death of the Honorable Clyde R. Hoey, late 
the senior Senator from the State of North Carolina, and directs the clerk to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the family of the deceased. 

Senator McCrietxian. Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCretian. I move the adoption of the resolution the 
Chair has just read. I would further move, Mr. Chairman, that as a 
further mark of our profound respect for our deceased colleague that 
at 10 minutes of 12 o’clock this committee recess in deference to this 
sad hour. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Dirksen seconds the motion. The Chair 
thinks that is an excellent idea, and understands, of course that we 
recess to go to the floor of the Senate, where there will be memorial 
services, and we can reconvene again at 2 this afternoon. 

Senator McCretian. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. All those in favor of the resolution will say “Aye.” 

It is, of course, unanimously adopted. 

Yesterday we had Mr. Jenkins conducting the direct examination 
of Mr. Adams throughout the day. Mr. Jenkins advises the Chair 
he is ready now to proceed with the cross-examination of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Welch has asked me to inform 
you that he had a slight stomach upset this morning and that as a result 
he would prefer to remain away from these hearings at least through 
the morning, but he has asked me to carry on in his absence and re- 
quests the committee to continue the hearings. 

Senator Munpr. I am sure he has an able stand-in in you, Mr. St. 
Clair, and we will continue. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I am in no position to vouch for that, but I would 
like to introduce to you the Assistant Department Counselor, Mr. 
Charles Haskins, who will be my assistant until Mr. Welch returns. 

Senator Munpr. Haskins, H-a-s-k-i-n-s? 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins? 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN G. ADAMS, COUNSELOR TO THE ARMY— 
Resumed 


Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, yesterday you were examined directly 
with respect to the charges "made by you and Mr. Stevens against 
Senator McCarthy, and his aides. You understand that, do you not ¢ 

Mr. ApAms, Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Jenkiys. Mr. Adams, it is not a pleasant task for me to put 
a witness on the witness stand and examine him directly as I under- 
took to do yesterday as fairly as possible, but it is necessary for this 
committee, ‘when it gets to the point of ms aking its decision, to prop- 
erly ev valuate your testimony, and it is my cane eption and the con- 
ceptions of the committee that it can better do that in the light of 
cross examination. 

I say that for the benefit of those who do not understand my posi 
tion, for the benefit of os e who no doubt will send many telegrams 
of a critical nature. No doubt Western Union and my friends who 
are stockholders in that organization will not appreciate that state- 
ment but it is, as I say, an unpleasant task. 

Mr. Adams, the Senator and his staff have made what this com- 
mittee regards as serious charges against you and Mr. Stevens. I 
am sure you are well aware of what those charges are. 

Mr. Apams. I am, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. In order to focus those charges, to pinpoint them, 
they are, as I conceive it, in effect; one, that you and Mr. Stevens 
sought to discredit this investigating committee, of which Senator 
McCarthy is the chairman, and sought to minimize its importance 
and particularly minimize the importance of its work at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Two, that you setae you and Mr. Stevens, to bring 
about a discontinuance of their investigation of Fort Monmouth. 
Three, that you sought in every way possible to prevent their investi- 

gating your security loyalty board. 

In other words, that you tried to prevent their investigation of, 
in a sense, your investigators. I take it probably we are in agreement 
with respect to those issues, are we not ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, I understand that those—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You came to the Army on the first day of October 
1953. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you were specifically assigned the duties of a 
liaison officer between the Army and the McCarthy committee, were 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. At that time, there was a liaison officer between the 
Army and the committee, Mr. Adams, was there not? 

Mr. Apams. Not specifically, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, not spec ifically, but there was an officer or offi- 
cers to whom those duties had been assigned. That is correct, it is 
not, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Avams. Not exactly, sir. 

Mr. Jennys. Well, now, not exactly but generally is or not that 
true? 

Mr. Adams, I think we got along beautifully yesterday, we got 
direct answers generally and there were no interruptions. Is it not a 
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fact that at the time you came there was already a contact officer in 
existence, an intermediary between the Army and Senator McCarthy 
and his staff? 

Mr. Apams. Sir, the question is not exactly correct. May I make an 

elaboration which will clarify the situation ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. You certainly may. 

Mr. Apams. The office of Department Counselor had been estab- 
lished about 3 years ago, for the specific purpose, among other things, 
of representing the Secret: iry of the Army and assisting the Secre- 
tary of the Army and officials of the Army in the preparation of mat- 
ters of interest to congressional committees and congressional investi- 
gations. There also exists in the Army an Office of Legislative Liai- 
son. The Office of Legislative Liaison has, as a primary function, the 
handling of specific and individual requests from Members of Con- 
gress, the arranging of witnesses, and the many routine duties which— 
routine functions—which come to the Army as a result of inquiries 
from Members of Congress. 

There was an officer, General Fenn, to whom previous reference 
has been made, who, as an official of the Office of Legislative Liaison, 
did much work for the Office of Legislative Liaison. His work and 
the work of the Office of Department Counselor did not overlap. 
There was collateral work. The Department Counselor work did sub- 
stantive work in the a and study of cases. The Legislative 
Liaison Office of which General Fenn was a part, does much more— 
has many more peop le and does much work on an individual basis 
for Members of Congress. But it does not get in the substance of 
investigations in the manner that the Office of Department Counselor 
does. That is the difference. There was an officer; it was General 
Fenn. His duties were different from those which the Department 
Counselor had before I came and had after I arrived. 

Mr. Jenkins. But you were specifically assigned to those tasks, as 
we understand it? Your answer, as I understand it, is in the 
affirmative ? 

Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew, Mr. Adams, when you came to the Army 
on October 1 that Senator McCarthy and his staff were investigating 
the alleged infiltration of subversives at Fort Monmouth; did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew that after you were inducted into office ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is one of the first things the Secretary told you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I take it the Secretary talked to you before you were 
actually employed and before you were inducted into office, did he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, he did. 

Mr. Jenkins. For some several days prior to October 1? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I think the first time that I talked to the 
Secretary, prior to my appointment, was about 10 days preceding my 
appointment or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Jenxins. And during the course of that 10 days or 2 weeks, 
did you have more than 1 or several conferences with the Secretary 


looking to your employ ment ? 
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Mr, Apams. I had one conference with Mr. Stevens which was in 
the form of an interview, and in which he did not specify anything 
about the duties. A week or two elapsed, I am not sure exactly, and 
I had another conference with him in which he indicated that I woul l 
be appointed. I told him that for 2 or 3 days previous to my appoint- 
ment I was going to go Gown to the Office of the Department Coun- 
selor and audit the work which was being done, and more or less 
watch the other people work. I did do that. I do not recall any- 
thing more than a ps functor y conversation with Mr. Stevens during 

that period prior to my employment, with reference to the committee 
investigations. 

Mr. Jenxriys. Then you got acquainted with him and you had con- 
ferences with him prior to ze9e formal employment, of course ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. I did have one contact with the com- 
mittee prior to October 1. The committee was investigating—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You mean with the McCarthy committee? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

I thought I did. My associate tells me I was wrong. I thought 
that the investigation of the Korean atrocities had preceded a day or 
so my appointment, but apparently it did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am talking about your contacts with the Secretary ; 
and in those contacts prior to your employment, no doubt your duties 
were outlined and you were told definitely what was expected of you, 
the character of work for which he sought your employment; is that 
correct, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think he told me much about it, because I think 
he assumed that I knew. I had been in the Pentagon for 4 years, and 
I knew my predecessor and I knew his predecessor, and I knew gen- 
erally the functions of that office. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, did or not he tell you prior to your 
formal employment about his problem with the Senator and his staff? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; not to my recollection. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Not to your recollection ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS, You did not know that you were being hired as a sort 
of diplomat, as a sort of peacemaker, as a sort of go-between ? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t know it then, and I don’t know it now. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t know that now ? 

Mr. Apams. That is not the primary reason for my appointment. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right; did you know that it was one of the sec- 
ondary reasons for your employment ? g 

Mr. Apams. I knew that it was one of the many functions of the 
office, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you know that before you were formally em- 
ployed and inducted into office ? 

Mr. Avams. I don’t believe that I was fully aware before I became 
Department counselor as to the extent that the office was involved 
with congressional investigations. 

Mr. Jenkins. He just hired you because of your general qualifica- 
tions as an outstanding lawyer? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, and he stated—maybe I shouldn’t say 
that is correct. I don’t know that he hired me as an outstanding 
lawyer. He told me that he was particularly pleased at the fact that 
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T was a veteran of the Army, and that he was pleased at the fact that 
I was a Middle Westerner, and he was pleased with the fact that I 
had some knowledge of the workings of the Congress, and he was 
pleased with the fact that I knew the organization of the Department 
of Defense and that I had worked in the Defense Department reor- 
ganization. All of the experiences I had had over the past 4 or 5 
vears melted together and happened to make in me the sort of indi- 
dividual he happened to be looking for. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Very well. After your formal employment, you then 
became fully acquainted with the Secretary’s problem, if it was a 
problem, with Senator McCarthy and his staff. That is correct; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; but the Secretary never indicated to me that 
it was a problem. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well. 

Mr. Adams, did the Secretary indicate to you or state to you defi- 
nitely that it was an embarrassing situation for him? 

Mr. Apams. He did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. He, the Secretary of the Army, and Senator Mc- 

Carthy and his staff investigating subversives in the Army—you say 
he did not indicate that it was embarrassing to him ? 

Mr. Apams. He did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he indicate to you at that time, or ever, that he 
wanted those hearings and investigations of the Senator and his staff 
discontinued ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Did you say “ever”? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, at that time. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Shortly after your employment. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did he tell you that there was a new and different 
directive dated April 27 reevaluating the procedures to be taken in 
the investigation of subversives ? 

Mr. Apams, No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you learn that to be a fact early in the course of 
your employment ? ; 

Mr. Apams. I did,sir. I knew that before I came to work there, but 
I became quite well acquainted with it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you at the time of your deci or shortly 
thereafter, know or learn or were you told by the Secretary that even 
though that directive was dated April 27, nothing had been done about 
it by the Secretary until the early part of September ? ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you later learn that to be a fact ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Have you read the Secretary’s statement, 25-page 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you do not know it to be a fact? 

Mr. Apams. No, he did not 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, I will ask you if you did not hand to me 
a 40-page document prepared under your direction for my use in the 
examination of you as a witness in this controversy ? 

Mr. Apams. It was handed to you by my counselor, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. Was it prepared by you? 

Mr. Apams, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Under your direction, and you know its contents? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I read one paragraph now, Mr. Adams. You 

say that you did not know 

Mr. Apams. What page, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins (continuing). That nothing had been done under this 
new directive under the new administration of April 27, until the early 
part of September. I now read, and you may follow me. It is on 
page 1 of your statement, the last paragraph: 





In September prior to my appointment, the Army had already begun to review 
all old loyalty-security cases under the new criteria established by President 
Eisenhower’s Executive order of April 27, 1953. This included a review of all 
personnel at Fort Monmouth who previously had been considered for removal 
but retained under prior directives. By September 30, six of these employees 
had been suspended from employment. 

So I ask you, Mr. Adams, if it isn’t a fact that nothing was done 
under that directive of April 27, until September 1953? 

Mr. Apams. I think, sir, the answer 1s not correct—correction. I 
think, sir, that that is not so, 

Mr, Jenxins. When was anything done under that directive of 
April 27% When did the Secretary act under it or you act under it? 
I know you were not there until October 1. 

Mr. Apams, I was not there until October 1. Very shortly after I 
arrived, there was submitted to the Secretary a series of revisions in 
existing Army regulations. These revisions had been being prepared 
by the Offices which handle the administration of the loy: ilty program, 
separate offices from mine, and I understood that those revisions were 
being worked on during many months. I don’t know how long. 

Mr. Jenkins. The directive of April 27 was a revision, was it not, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. A revision of the President’s Executive order. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was any work or investigation conducted in the 
Army, and particularly at Fort Monmouth, under the directive of 
April 27? When was the first initial—when was the initial work done 
by the Secretary under that directive of April 24 

Mr. Apams. Sir, you say “by the Secretary.” 

Mr. Jenkins. The Secretary. That embraces you, now, and all 
subordinates under the Secretary. The Secretary is the head of the 
Army, isn’t he? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, he is. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. I don’t mean by him personally. I mean 
by his staff. 

Mr. Apams. I think the Secretary testified during one of the latter 
days of his examination that the Army had requested the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to make a reexamination of loyalty matters 
and individuals at Fort Monmouth in the summer of 1953 shortly 
after the President’s Executive order. There were three different 
agencies of the Army which had responsibilities in the field-—— 

“Mr. Jenkins. Let’s talk about yours, now, Mr. Adams, and we will 
get along better, the one in the Army. We don’t care in this hearing 
about the Navy or the Air Force. 

Mr, Apams. I said three different agencies in the Army. 
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Mr. Jenkins. In the Army. Very well. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Apams. One of them was the Intelligence Section of Head- 
quarters, First Army, in New York. Another was the Intelligence 
Section at Fort Monmouth. The third was the Security Division 
of G-2 in the Army at Washington. 

I am not able to tell you the precise dates when those agencies 
began reexamining the cases of individuals. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Apams. I do know that G-2 reports and FBI reports and other 
investigative reports were constantly coming in to these Intelligence 
agencies, and that reevaluation and study were constantly going on. 
Those facts were made available to me, and were made clear to me 
shortly after I came to work for the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins. But the FBI agency is entirely separate and inde- 
pendent of the Army’s agencies. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Then I ask you, Mr. Adams, when was the first sus- 
pension made at Fort Monmouth under Secretary Stevens’ regime ¢ 

Mr. Apams. The first one was on August 19. 

Mr. Jenkins. On the 19th day of August ? 

Mr. Apams. One person was suspended, 

Mr. Jenkins. One person ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Do you know how many had been suspended when 
you came into oflice ? 

Mr. Apams. I think six additional people were suspended in the 
last week in September. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know when Senator McCarthy and his staff 
began their investigations of subversives, of poor risks, at Fort 
Monmouth ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I have no knowledge of the committee’s investigation 
at any time preceding October Ist or 2d. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you later learn that he actually began hearings 

1 August ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I did not learn that he had hearings on Fort Mon- 
mouth, in August. 

Mr. Jenxins. but hearings with respect to subversives in the Army, 

1 August ? 

Mr. Apams. He had hearings in New York on subversives who were 
in the employ of the Quartermaster Corps, I think in most instances, 
and one individual who was a guard at a Signal Corps Depot in New 
York, insofar as I remember. Again, I state I have not read those 
transcripts. I was not present at the he: arings. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, how many suspensions were effected as a 
result of Senator McCarthy’s work at Fort Monmouth? Were there 
or not 35% 

Mr. Abanet, There have been a total—there have been a total of 
35 individuals suspended at Fort Monmouth. Some of whom have 
been reinstated. 

Mr. Jenkins. How many have been reinstated, Mr, Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I think it is 12. I think the net number of suspensions 
now in effect is 21. I think there were two resignations. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. Well, Mr. Adams, I take it we all agree 
that Fort Monmouth was a tremendously important hia installa- 
tion, do we not ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtys. At which is located probably the heart of the Signal 
Corps of the Army, is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. It is an important technical installation. I am not 
qualified to say whether it is the heart of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Jenkins. And would you sey that in view of its importance, 
as the seat or heart of the very defenses set up by the Army against 
an attack by the enemy, with the hydrogen or atomic bomb, that it 
was tremendously important to discover and suspend poor security 
risks there? 

Mr. Apams. It is important, sir. It always was important and it 
always will be important. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And so you regarded the work of the McCarthy com- 
mittee as of tremendous importance at Forth Monmouth, did you not? 

Mr. Apams. I have always considered the work of the McCarthy 
Committee as important. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was work primarily—— 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair suggest that Mr. Adams pull the 
microphone a little closer and then that counsel give him an oppor- 
tunity to finish. Sometimes it is difficult to tell when we can’t hear 
him whether he is finished or not. 

Mr. Apams. I will interrupt the counsel if I don’t think I have 
been able to finish. 

Mr. Jenkins. That work was primarily the duty of the Army too, 
was it not, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I am afraid you will have to restate it. What work 
are you referring to? 

Mr. Jenxtns. The work of discovering and suspending these poor 
risks and subversives at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. Security is a continuing command respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, now, Mr. Adams, did the Secretary tell you 
that he first learned of that when he was in Montana on Labor Day? 

Mr. Apams. That he first learned about Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Jenkins. That he first learned that Senator McCarthy had 
under investigation three bad risks at Fort Monmouth and that he 
jearned of it on Labor Day, Se pees 1953? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. I think that the individuals under investiga- 
tion by Senator McCarthy were not Fort Monmouth people. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were they in the Army? 

Mr. Apams. They were inthe Army. They were—— 

Mr. Jenxins. Did the Secretary tell you that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he tell you that was embarrassing to him? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. He never at any time made such a statement? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Never at any time asked you to use all of your per- 
suasive abilities, and your power, to bring about a cessation, or sus- 
pension, of Senator McCarthy’s work at Fort Monmouth, never at 
any time told you that? 
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Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. If you did that, Mr. Adams, did you do it on your 
own initiative? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t do it, siz 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t do it? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You never at any time sought either a discontinuance 
or even a hiatus in that work, a suspension? That is what you are 
saying; is that right, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Avams. Yes, sir, that is what I am saying. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Adams, I believe you stated in your 40- 
page statement, that while Senator Met ‘arthy speeded up this work, 
and did uncover these bad risks, bring about ‘their sus spension, never- 
theless you would have done it and by you I mean you and Mr. Stevens, 
if you had been given more time to do it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Apass. I didn’t say anything in the statement about being 
given more time, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me read from your statement on page 5: 

Some of these suspensions took place more quickly than might have been the 
case otherwise. 

You mean more quickly because of what the Senator from Wisconsin 
and his staff did ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I do, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS (reading) : 

What probably would have taken a few months under ordinary procedures was 
done in a few weeks. 

Do you mean that what the Army would have required a few months 
to do, Senator McCarthy and his aides did in a few weeks? 

Mr. Apams. No, I think if you read on a few more sentences it 
clarifies itself. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, you can answer that question. I am going to 
read on, I am reading your words now, and you are talking above 
here about what the McCarthy committee did at Fort Monmouth, ¢ and 
vou say here that the suspensions took place more quickly than they 
would have otherwise. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, because of the committee’s investi- 
gations. 

Mr. Jennins. Yes. [Reading:] 

And that what probably would have taken a few months under ordinary pro- 

cedures was done in a few weeks, 
You mean by that, I take it, Mr. Adams, that these suspensions would 
have required a few months’ time of the Army whereas Senator Mc- 
Carthy, Mr. Cohn, and Mr. Carr, and other members of the staff, did 
it ina few weeks. Isthat what you mean ? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir; 1 don’t. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, what do you mean ? 

Mr. Apams. The statement said that these things would have 
occurred, that the President’s Executive order required a reex- 
amination of all security cases and assured that these actions ultimately 
would have occurred. The quick action at Fort Monmouth was 
because the Secretary directed his personal attention and his personal 
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staff at one particular area. This he did because of the headlines 
and the bad effect they were having on the Army morale. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, the action resulted not only from what Senator 
McCarthy did but because the Secretary then directed his energies 
in that direction; is that correct 4 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jenxrtns. And you say that it would have oceurred—— 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That you would have ultimately have brought about 
the same results as did the Senator and his staff if you had been given 
more time to do it 

Mr. Apams, That is correct, sir. I didn’t use the words “if we had 
been given more time.” 

Mr. Jenkins. But you say the general idea is correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. Ultimately the same thing would have 
been accomplished as it is being accomplished at other installations. 

Mr. Jenkins. In other words, you were using the bucket of water 
with which to put out the fire, whereas the Senator was turning out 
the hose or calling out the fire engine; is that right? 

Well, all right. Let your silence be your answer if you care. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, in all of your press releases, as I recall, 
you speak of espionage at Fort Monmouth, do you not? 

Mr. Apams. Which press releases do you refer to, sir ? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yours. 

Mr. Apams. You say in all of our press releases ? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, we will say the two, November 13 and Novem- 
ber 16, or approximately those dates. You speak of espionage. 

Mr. Apams. Do you mean the Secretary’s press conference of No- 
vember 13 and his press conference at the Merchants Club on 
November 17? 

Mr. Jennins. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You speak of espionage at Fort Monmouth, do you 
not ? 

Mr. Apams. The Secretary spoke of current espionage. 

Mr. Jenkins. Nowhere in those releases do you speak of subversives 
or poor security risks, do you ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Mr. Adams, what is a subversive and a poor 
risk ¢ 

I will put it this way: Isn’t a subversive or a poor risk an embryonic 
spy? Isn’t he fertile soil in which to plant the seed of espionage and 
from which would grow a spy to its full fruition? Isn’t he good 
material to become a spy, a subversive ? 

Mr. Apams. I must apologize for not answering. I had my atten- 
tion distracted for a moment, 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. The 
members will address the Chair if they are going to interrupt. 

Mr. Apams, No, there was no interruption. I turned to one of 
my associates during the question, and I didn’t hear it all. So I 
apologize. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you want me to ask the question again ? 


Mr. Apams. If you will, please. 
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Mr. Jenxins. I will put it in one. You regard a subversive or a 
poor risk as a potential spy, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I consider a subversive as a potential spy. A poor risk 
might not be a subversive. A person can be a poor risk because he 
drinks too much. He can be a poor risk because he talks too much. 
He can be 

Mr. Jenxrns. In that case we all might be so classified, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. He can be a poor risk for many reasons 
not having to do with subversion, but a subversive, yes, definitely 
we are all opposed to having subversives in the employ of the Army 
or any other establishment of the Government. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is an easy transition sometimes from the status 
of a perversive, a subversive—and maybe the other, too—to the status 
of a spy, is it not, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I am not very skilled in how you transfer from being 
a subversive to a spy, but both a subversive and a spy are dangerous 
people. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Certainly. So in your press releases you talk only 
of spies, don’t you? 

Mr. Apams. We spoke of current espionage. 

Mr. Jenkins. And “espionage” connotes the word “spy,” doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And it is not an embrasive term including subversive, 
is it? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Whereas the Senator and his staff were not only 
after spies, but they were after Communists, pinks, pale pinks, and 

subversives, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, going on—I am again reading now from 
your document containing 40 pages, on page 7. You have testified 
that you were never instructed by the Secretary to bring about a 
termination of these hearings or a cessation of them and that you 
never did such a thing? 

Mr, Anams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxrys. Starting at the top of the page, and we are talking 
about this incident of October 20 now up at Fort Monmouth: 





When Lieutenant Corr, General Lawton’s aide, said that he did not see why I 
was upset over Cohn’s anger, I pointed out to him that I had discovered that 
Cohn had both the capacity to let this incident change the Senator’s plan to 
terminate this investigation and give his findings to the Army and the influence 
over Senator McCarthy to prolong the investigation indefinitely if he wished. 

Mr. Adams, isn’t that an admission or a confession that at least you 
wanted these investigations terminated or discontinued ? 

Mr. Apams. It is not an admission, and it is not a confession. May 
I diseuss the matter, sir? 

Mr, Jenxins. Certainly, 

Mr. Apams. On both the 13th and the 14th of October, while Mr. 
Stevens was in New York visiting with Senator McCarthy and watch- 
ing the hearings, Senator McCarthy volunteered the information to 
Mr. Stevens that he felt that the committee had largely completed its 
investigation and that insofar as he was concerned he was about re eady 
to transfer its records, transcripts, and information to the Army so 
that the Army could continue the investigation. During the balance 
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of that week of the 16th of October, the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
October, I heard nothing from Mr. Cohn or from Mr. Carr or from 

Senator McCarthy to indicate that there was any change in Senator 
MeCathy’ s plan, the one which he had volunteered to the Secretary 
twice on the 15th and on the 14th. 

The following week, which was Tuesday, which was the day this 
incident occurred, [ was operating under the illusion or the assumption 
that Senator McCarthy had concluded that he was largely through 
with the investigation and planned to turn it back to the Army. It 
was based upon that assumption that I made those remarks to 
Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you want the Senator to conclude his hearings 
and turn it back to the Army ¢ 

Mr. Apams. May I have the question again, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. I say did you desire that Senator McCarthy and his 
aides conclude or terminate their hearings and turn that work back 
to the Army ? 

Mr. Apams. It wasn’t a case of desire. I expected that that was 
what they were going to do, 

Mr. Jenkins. I am asking you your desires about it. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think I felt strongly one way or another, but as 
long as that was the program, I was getting ready to help my staff 
and to talk to the necessary people to follow up that program if it 
was going to be put in effect. 

Mr. Jenkins. Your answer, then, is that it was a matter of in- 
difference to you whether the Senator and his aides continued or 
discontinued their investigation of subversives in the Army? Is that 
correct, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apvams. As I have stated, congressional investigations are an 
integral part of my office and my operation, and there are always 2, 
3, 1, or 4 investigations of some sort before one or another committee 
with which we are associated. The fact that this one was going on 
was just something on which we were working. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, you realize, do you not, that you have 
not answered mz question ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t realize it, sir. Place the question again and I 
will try to answer it. 

Mr. Jenxtns. The question is—then your answer to the previous 
question is—that it was a matter of indifference to you as to whether 
or not Senator McCarthy and his aides continued or terminated their 
investigation of subversives in the Army. Do I understand you 
correctly ? 

Mr. Apams. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is the answer. 

So you say that when this outburst occurred on the part of Mr. 
Cohn up there to the Army at Fort Monmouth on the 20th of October, 
this outburst to this organization of millions of men as described by 
the Secretary, and this lieutenant came to you—you are probably the 
second highest officer in the Army, are you not? 

Mr. Apams. I would suspect I am about the 32d. 

Mr. Jenkins. About the 32d. Very well. That is still pretty high 
up on the entity, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Not very high. 


46620°—54—pt. 30-——-3 
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Mr. Jenkins. This young man came to you, this lieutenant, and 
said to you, a counsel for the Army, “Why are you upset over this 
outburst on the part of Mr. Cohn?” And you say you pointed out to 
him then that you discovered that Mr. Cohn had the capacity to let 
this incident change the Senator’s plan to terminate the investigation 
and give the findings back to,the Army, and further that he had 
sufficient influence over Senator McCarthy to prolong the investigation 
indefinitely. 

Did you make those statements ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yet you say that that investigation was a matter of 
utter indifference to you? 

Mr. Apams. I think I had better qualify the answer to whether it 
was of utter indifference. Professionally it was a matter of work as 
far as I was concerned. I was beginning to get uneasy about that 
time about the headlines and how they y compared with what was going 
on in the executive sessions, but I had not yet reached the point where 
I was making overt acts or plans for overt acts to accomplish an end to 
the hearings in any manner which was improper. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you ever make overt acts to accomplish the end 
of the hearings? Your statement indicates perhaps 

Mr. Apams. I started to say to you I never reached that point and 
I was cut off. I never reached the point where I made overt acts which 
were in any way improper. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you ever make any overt acts with the idea in 
mind of bringing these hearings to an end ? 

Mr. Apvams. None. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now I read you further, Mr. Adams, from your testi- 
mony, on page 2519 of the record as follows: 





Cohn’s distress caused me in turn to be distressed, and Corr approached me out 
of Cohn’s hearing and said he did not understand why I got so upset about a 
matter of this sort because, he said, this man is an employee of the Senate. He 
is not a Senator. He didn’t see why I should be upset about that. I responded 
that I had found out already that Mr. Cohn had the capacity to control what 
happened to the committee and that he had the capacity to stretch hearings on 
interminably or to turn them off as he chose, and that I was not happy about 
having Cohn angry at me. 

Have I read your testimony correctly ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And then I refer you to your statement on page 7: 

He gave as reasons that it would appear to be a deal with Mr. Stevens and 
would be damaging to the subcommittee’s prestige. These were the main reasons 
Cohn advanced to me shortly before. 

Have I read that correctly ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Then in one instance you say that the reason was that 
it would be damaging to the prestige of the subcommittee, and in the 
other that you h: 1d discovered that Mr. Cohn had the -apacity to con- 
tinue these investigations indefinitely. Do you consider there to be 
any discrepancy in ‘those statements, Mr. Adams 

Mr. Apams. Well, you said that in one ae I said that it would 
be damaging to the prestige of the subcommittee. I did not say that. I 
was told that. 

ir. Jenkins. You were told that? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. By whom? 

Mr. Apams. By Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenxins. By Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, further reading on page 7, and further ques- 
tioning you about yours and Mr. Stevens’ attitude toward this com- 
mittee, I believe you stated that after this luncheon on the 20th at Fort 
Monmouth, the Secretary of the Army, the head of the Army in the 
presence of 25 people, apologized to Mr. Cohn for not allowing him to 
go into this secret laboratory. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, did or not he do that at your instance? 

Mr. Apas. No, sir. I was surprised when he did it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were surprised — he did it? 

Mr. Apams. I was at the other end of a large, square table, and I 
think Colonel BeLieu was sitting beside me, and Mr. Stevens was 
at the head of the table. I had told him and BeLieu had told him also 
how angry Cohn was, but I think 5, 20, or 80 minutes had elapsed 
subsequent to the time I had last talked to him, during which time 
there had been lunch and the conclusion of lunch. and there had been 
short remarks made by Senator McCarthy and by, I think by the 
Congressman and the Senator who were there. As I recall, Mr. 
Stevens was making the concluding remarks, and as he concluded, 
he made this remark, which I think was very gracious and generous 
sort of an apology to make. 

Mr. Jenktys. But it came asa surprise to you? 

Mr. Apams. It came as a surprise to me. I had not expected that. 

Mr. Jenkins. And of course that was because nothing had gone 
on before that would call for an apology, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Avams. Well, I think had I been Mr. one I would have 
found the time to speak to Cohn before I left—before I left him 
that day—and to tell him that I was sorry that the thing had come 


out that way. I did not expect Mr. Stevens to do it publicly. I 
think it was a very magnanimous and gracious thing to do, in my 
opinion. 


Mr. Stevens had done nothing which called for an apology, in 
making a decision that only certain people would go into that 
laboratory. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Allright. Now we start out with the major premise 
that Mr. Stevens had done nothing that called for an apology. That 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Not in my opinion he hadn’t. 

Mr. Jenkins. But he did apologize? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; a very gracious apology 

Mr. Jenxrns. Then, Mr. Adams, if he had aan nothing that called 
for an apology, but did apologize to this young man who obviously 
was angry, wasn’t it for the purpose of appeasing Mr. Cohn, the 
members of his staff? 

Mr. Apams. Well, you are asking me what Mr. Stevens’ purpose 
was. He was here for many days to talk to you. In my opinion 
it was the sort of thing that any Government official would do, if 
un incident occurred involving congressional committee employees, 
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when he was a participant in the incident and where he may have 
felt that some decision of his has caused the incident. 

I don’t think there was any appeasement. We were in business 
with this committee, we expected to continue in business indefinitely. 
And insofar as I can recall, there has never been a time during my 
employment in the Pentagon when it hasn’t been standard practice 
te attempt to maintain pleasant relationships with congressional 
committees and their staffs, That isn’t appeasement. That is living 
with people. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. 

On the 19th, you had prepared a statement for the Senator to make; 
had you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I had. 

Mr. Jenxins. And the effect of that was, Mr. Adams, that there 
was nothing to worry about as—what was it, just in short? 

Mr. Apams. The statement ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. I think it has been read into the record. Why don’t we 
look at it? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, I will be happy to. It occurred to me 
that perhaps it was more available to you am to me. 

Mr. Apams. I have it right here, sir, 

Do you want it read again ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you prepare it? 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes;I will ask you to read it. 

Mr. Apams. Proposed statement—this is the committee’s exhibit 
No. 8. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Apams. Proposed statement to be delivered at Fort Monmouth, 
drafted on the 19th of October. [Reading :] 


I have been very favorably impressed by all that I have seen today at Fort 
Monmouth, and also have been very impressed by the aggressive steps being taken 
both here at the post by General Lawton, the Post Commander, and by Secretary 
of the Army Stevens in Washington to improve security measures at Fort Mon- 
mouth and throughout the Signal Corps. The facts which the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee have developed with respect to security violations and subversion at Fort 
Monmouth have all been brought to the attention of the Secretary of the Army, 
and the transcripts of all executive sessions have now been submitted to the Army 
for evaluation and study, in connection with the various security cases now being 
processed by the Army. Additionally, I intend to submit the transcript of the 
hearings to the Department of Justice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for a determination as to whether perjury has been committed by certain 
witnesses who have concealed material information from the committee, and also 
to assist the FBI in further investigations of individuals whose names were 
brought before the subcommittee. I have every confidence that Secretary Stevens 
and the Army will move immediately and effectively to continue the investigations 
already undertaken by the subcommittee. I have assured Secretary Stevens that 
the subcommittee is available to assist the Army however needed in stamping out 
subversive elements in the Army, and that the subpena power by which a congres- 
sional committee can determine facts from reluctant witnesses or ex-employees, 
but which is not ordinarily available to the head of a department, is available to 
the Army from this committee on the Army’s request, provided the Army encoun- 
ters difficulty in its investigations of subversives and needs help. I know that 
there are many thousands of competent, able and completely loyal Americans in 
the employ of the Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth. To these many people, I can 
only say that Iam proud as a citizen and as a Senator of the work that they are 
doing. The fact that a very small group, a very small fraction of 1 percent, of 
all these employees, have past records of political beliefs and associations of the 
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type that would render them suspect is no reflection on the many other faithful 
employees. Loyal employees know that they are loyal and they should have no 
concern. Equally, those few whose records are not acceptable know the reasons 
for their predicament. They are the bad apples who are tainting the barrel. I 
believe that our recent hearings have brought their names out and that from here 
forward the Army should be able to finish the job we have started. There are 
still some witnesses under subpena by the subcommittee and they will be heard 
later this week in New York in executive session. Following those hearings, it is 
our present plan to hold open hearings on the same subject probably in New York. 
At these hearings those individuals whose past records or performance are such as 
to cast such a bad light over Fort Monmouth will have an opportunity to defend 
themselves publicly. Those who are unable successfully to do so, of course, will 
be branded for all to see. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Is that all of the statement? 

Mr. Apams. ie sir. 

on Jenkins. Now, Mr. Adams, you wanted Senator McCarthy to 

ign that statement, didn’t you? 

a Apams. Yes, sir. I didn’t want him to sign it. I thought he 
might issue it at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenurns. Very well. You prepared it for that purpose, didn’t 
you! 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And in that very statement, you are having him say 
that he is now turning back to the Army his investigation of Fort 
Monmouth. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxins. All right. The Senator didn’t sign it, did he? 

Mr. Apams. He did not publish this statement; no, sir. I want to 
restate to you—— 

Mr. Jenxrins. He did not issue the statement ? 

Mr. Apams. I want to restate to you, sir, in the context of the con- 
sideration of this memorandum, that only 5 days previously, Senator 
McCarthy had stated that that was his objective, and that was the 
thing that motivated me to prepare such a memorandum as this, with 
the thought that he might use it. I prepare many things that are not 
used. If it wasn’t used it wouldn’t hurt much, but I like when I can, 
when I am going someplace, to be prepared, and if Senator McCarthy 
indicated that he was willing to publish such a document as this, I 
would have had it ready. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In the light of that statement, do you still say to this 
subcommittee, Mr. Adams, that you were indifferent about whether 
or not Senator McCarthy continued his work at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t hear the last phrase. 

Mr. JENKINS. In the light of the statement, the release that you 
wanted the Senator to give out to the press—and the press was there 
that day, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. At Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes sir. Do you still say that it was a matter of 
indifference to you as to whether or not the Senator continued his 
investigation of Fort Monmouth? 

Mr, Apams. Per haps the use of the words, “a matter of indifference” 
was not the words I should have used. “Indifference” is not correct. 
Of course I had an assignment in this investigation, and as long as it 
continued I had to work on it. Professionally, it was an assignment 
which might continue another week or another month, and as far as 
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I was concerned, professionally it was either this investigation or 
another investigation. 

I prepared this press release with the thought that the Senator might 
promulgate it. He did not promulgate it. I made no fuss over it. 
It was just one of the things that was suggested, and it wasn’t ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Jenkins. You followed him into the men’s room with it, did you? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, not with it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Not with it? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. But you went in there, Mr. Adams, when you saw the 
Senator go in and Mr. Cohn go with him, knowing that Mr. Cohn 
was mad. You went in there? 

Mr. Apams. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. You went in there for the purpose of counterbal- 
ancing any influence you thought Mr. Cohn would then have on Sena- 
tor McCarthy, and with the idea in mind of his releasing this statement 
to the press. That is the truth about it, isn’t is? 

Mr. Apams. Let’s make a little qualification. 

Mr. Jenkins. You mean it is nearly the truth? 

Mr. Apnams. No, sir. So that I will not be cross-examined later on 
statements I make now, on an assumption which might be inaccurate, 
may I correct something which you have stated. 

This exhibit No. 8 was the draft I prepared on the 19th and sent to 
Mr. Cohn. As TI recall, he sent me back a revision of it, which is your 
iene exhibit—probably subcommittee exhibit No. 10. We 
took onto the airplane with us, I think, both versions. I am not sure 
whether we took both No. 8 and No. 10 onto the aircraft. But the 
matter was discussed a little bit on the aircraft, and a revision, which 
is your exhibit No. 11, was mimeographed at Fort Monmouth after 
having been substantially agreed to by Senator McCarthy on the air- 
plane insofar as I can now remember. 

So the matter that we were diseussing is not exhibit No. 8, sir— 
that is the thing I wanted to correct—but a statement which the Sen- 
ator had indicated when we arrived at Fort Monmouth that he would 
probably promulgate that day. 

Mr. Jenkins. So I am incorrect, Mr. Adams—let’s get it straight— 
T am incorrect when I asked you or assumed that the purpose of your 
following Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn into the men’s restroom 
was for the purpose of counterbalancing Mr. Cohn’s influence with the 
Senator and getting the Senator then to agree to issue that press 
release ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think—when I followed them in there, I don’t 
think it was for the precise and specific purpose, sir-—— 

Mr. Jenkins. That men ordinarily go in for. Why did you go in 
there, Mr. Adams? [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Apams. Not for the reason that the crowd seems to think. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Jenxrns. All right, we have eliminated one reason, Specifi- 
cally, why did you get up from the luncheon table and follow Senator 
McCarthy and Roy Cohn into the men’s room? I don’t know any 
other designation to use. 

Mr. Apnams. Cohn had been very petulant for the last hour or so 
as a result of this laboratory situation, and insofar as I knew at that 
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time, Senator McCarthy was prepared to release a statement at Fort 
Monmouth. I knew that Cohn had followed Senator McCarthy out 
of the room, and I knew that he was angry with us. I hoped that I 
would get an opportunity to talk to Senator McCarthy and perhaps in 
the presence of both of them accomplish a little placating or con- 
ciliating. I didn’t know what I would accomplish. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Apams. And I didn’t accomplish anything. 

Mr. Jenxins. Then it was for the purpose of placating and concili- 
ating the Senator and Mr. Cohn, wasn’t it / 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Cohn more than the Senator, but I wanted 
the Senator to be aware of the situation that existed, and to attempt in 
my own small way to apologize for the development of the incident, 
and see if I could see that it didn’t do anything to ruffle what appeared 
to be the plan of the morning, which was that there would be a state- 
ment issued. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have pinpointed it that you went in for the pur- 
pose you have just now expressed on the witness stand, haven't we, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I desire to read to you from your testimony on page 

2517 of the transcript of yesterday, at the bottom of the page: 

Mr. ApAms. Sometime during the course of the luncheon Senator McCarthy 
left the dining room for a moment and Mr. Cohn followed him. I had a feel- 
ing that this would be the time that the press release would be killed, and I 
followed him also. 

Have I read that correctly ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How do you reconcile that statement that you had a 
feeling that the press release would be killed, with your other state- 
ment that your only purpose in going in there was not with the press 
release in mind, apparently — 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t mean to say my only purpose in going in there 
was not with the press release in mind. 

Mr. JENKINS. Did you have it in mind when you went in there, Mr. 
Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I am quite sure that I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then you were motivated—— 

Mr. Apams. I was motivated by the fact that I felt that trouble 
might develop in the little visit outside of the dining room, and I 
hoped to avoid it. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that this press release would not be issued in 
which the Senator was to say that he was calling off his dogs, so to 
speak, capitulating and turning over this investigation to the Army. 
That is what you wanted him to do, wasn’t it, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. No, sir? Now, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Let me restate, Mr. Jenkins 

Mr. Jenkins. You say what you want to. 

Mr. Apams. I was not trying to get Senator McCarthy to capitulate. 
I was not trying to get Senator McC arthy to call off his dogs. I was 
operating under an impression that I had all of the previous week that 
Senator McCarthy had substantially concluded his investigation, and 
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when you conclude an investigation and turn the facts back to another 
agency, sometime you have to do it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. If he had concluded his investigation and 
you believed that, you say, why was it necessary for you to prod him 
or urge him along a little? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t prod him. I didn’t urge him along. And it 
wasn’t necessary. That just happened to be something that I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why, Mr. Adams, if he had concluded his investiga- 
tion, was it necessary for you to do all this placating and present to 
him all this release that he was to give to the press, when you believed 
that it was then a fact accomplished ? 

Mr. Apams. It was a fact substantially accomplished. I didn’t 
know whether it would be accomplished on Tuesday or on Friday or 
ona week from Friday. 

Mr. Jenxrys. Mr. Adams, let’s go back just a little, if you will, 
please, sir. You knew that Secretary Stevens had received this high 
appointment from President Eisenhower on February 4, didn’t you, 
last year ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you knew that Secretary Stevens, like yourself, 
was a man of great pride and a man of great pride in carrying out 
his assignment and doing a good job. You knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. A conscientious servant ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I had never known a more conscientious 
servant than Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Yes. You knew that the Secretary, when he ascer- 
tained out in Montana that an independent agency, disconnected from 
the Army, was doing a part of the work that was primarily his duty, 
that in a sense his pride was hurt. You knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You did not? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. It never did occur to you that this was a hurt or an 
injury to the great pride of this man, who had assumed such tre- 
mendous responsibilities? It never did occur to you that it hurt his 
pride? 

Mr. Apams. It did not hurt his pride. One thing Mr. Stevens does 
not have is false pride. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did not hurt? 

Mr. Apams. One thing that Mr. Stevens does not have is false pride. 
That would have been false pride. 

Mr. Jenkins. That would be a false pride, would it? Wouldn’t it 
be the most natural thing in the world for you or Secretary Stevens 
or anybody who had been given that great assignment of trust to want 
to discharge it faithfully, and efficiently, and without the help, the 
assistance of an outside, independent agency? Wouldn’t that be 
natural, Mr. Adams? There is no criticism about it. 

Mr. Apams. You have asked me a long question, and it doesn’t get 
a short answer. I have known many officials of the executive branch 
of the Government. I have known practically none of them, in the 
years that I have been in the Government, who have not welcomed 
and been pleased to have assistance from congressional committees. 
I have never heard Mr. Stevens say anything other than that he 
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had great respect for the elective office of this country, a great respect 
for the legislature of this country, and a continuing desire to assist 
and cooperate with the legislative body. So I do not think that it is 
correct to say that the fact that this congressional committee or any 
other congressional committee had an interest in a matter which was 
not being properly administered at an agency subordinate to the Secre- 
tary that it hurt the Secretary’s pride, because it did not. 

Mr. Jenxrys. And you say that the reactions that I have described 
would be unnatural ? 

Mr. Apams. They would be, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You say that now in the presence—— 

Mr. Apams. They would be unnatural from my knowledge of the 
Secretary. He had no artificiality about him. 

Mr. Jenkins. What about you, if you had been the Secretary of 
the Army, a man of great pride as you are, a man of those 1 esponsibil- 
ities and that sacred trust, charged with the duty of cleaning out the 
Army, getting these subversives out of its ranks, and some other inde- 
pendent agency stepped in and started doing work that you had 
failed to do. Would your face be a little red, would your pride be 
just a little hurt? 

Mr. Apams. If an agency st epped i in to do work that I had failed 
to do, I would feel badly about it. But I don’t think Mr. Stevens had 
failed to discharge his obligations. 

Mr. Jenkins. Don’t you say in your 40-page statement here that 
whereas you would have gotten this work done ultimately, it was 
speeded up by Senator McCarthy and his committee? Do you not 
say that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. J did say that, and there is a very good reason for that, 
sir. Mr. Stevens addressed himself personally to it, addressed his 
staff personally to it. Ordinarily the office of the Secretary of the 
Army has responsibilities which encompass the entire field of the 
Army. We took people off of duties that they should have otherwise 
been doing to address themselves precisely and particularly to this 
problem. That accomplished the speedup. The Secretary talked 
personally to the commanding general of the post. There are hun- 
dreds of military posts in the United States, and I would hazard a 
guess that on matters concerned with the administration of those 
posts, the Secretary of any one of the services more probably has 
talked only to very few of them. The Secretary talked also to the 
commanding general of the First Army, under whose jurisdiction 
Fort Monmouth is, about the matter in a subordinate echelon to that 
Army headquarters, which is unusual. Those things accomplished 
speedup in any case. If the Secretary of any military de ‘partment 
calls any post conmmander and says “I want you person: ally to do this, 
to address yourself to this, instead of your regular duties, or as extra 
duty, or to put extra people on it,” and if he states further, “I am 
putting officials of my office on it and I have directed the intermedi- 
ate echelons also to put people especially on it,” the work will get done 
faster. That is what happe ned in this ease. 

Mr. Jenxins. So that you are saying that the Secretary, and I am 
not charging you with it, was guilty of no dereliction of duty. 

Mr. ApAms. None. 

Mr, Jenxins. But that the work was done more rapidly by reason 
of the intervention of Senator McCarthy, is that right? 
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Mr. Apams. And by reason of the intervention of Secretary 
Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is Senator McCarthy entitled to any credit whatever? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, I give the committee credit. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. 

Now, time is important in weeding out subversives, is it not, Mr. 
Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. We will pass from that. I will read 
to you further from your transcript: 

On November 6, at the invitation of Secretary Stevens, a luncheon was held in 
the Pentagon attended by Secretary Stevens and me and by Senator McCarthy, 
Cohn and Carr. Mr. Stevens purpose was further to pursue Senator McCarthy’s 
statement of October 13 and 14, that he was ready to terminate the Fort Mon- 
mouth hearings, and turn the subcommittee findings over to the Army, 

Not suspend or terminate. 

Now, do I get the gist of that, that the purpose of this luncheon 
of November 6, on the part of Mr. Stevens, was to pursue further 
these statements allegedly made by the Senator on the 13 and 14, that 
he was ready to terminate, quit, and turn over to the Army the work 
that he had been doing? Is that what that statement—is that a fair 
interpretation of that statement, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I would like to have it read. It isa very long statement. 

Senator Munpr. The reporter will read the question. Counsel will 
ask the questions as briefly as possible. If we can get some yes or no 
answers, we can speed more rapidly. 

Reporter, read the question. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will restate the question: 

At the invitation of Secretary Stevens a luncheon was held in the Pentagon 
attended by Secretary Stevens and me, Senator McCarthy and Cohn and Carr. 
I call your attention to this: 


Mr. Stevens purpose was further to pursue Senator McCarthy’s statement of 
October 13 and 14, that he was ready to terminate the Fort Monmouth hearings 
and turn the subcommittee findings over to the Army. 

I ask you whether or not in the light of that statement made by you, 
both you and the Secretary not only wanted a suspension of Senator 
McCarthy’s work, but you wanted a termination of it, insofar as it 
related to Fort Monmouth, Is that a fair question or not? Or a fair 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think it is a fair assumption, because there was 
more to the luncheon than that. This 40-page statement is a con- 
densation of what could have been said in 200 pages. There were a 
number of circumstances surrounding the luncheon of November 6, 
all of which bore upon the reason for having the luncheon, one of 
which was, in addition to the fact that we were still aware of what 
we considered to be Senator McCarthy’s clear statement of his plans, 
and we had a natural desire to ask him, “Is this true? What is going 
on?” 

I had been receiving complaints fairly regularly from Mr. Cohn, 
that there were independent news stories coming from sources within 
the Pentagon which he seemed to feel were being generated from the 
top side, and which were not consistent with announcements which 
had been being made by Senator McCarthy about hearings, and he 
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was a little discontented about what he felt was an effort on the part 
of the Army to issue conflicting statements from those that Senator 
McCarthy was issuing, and Mr. Stevens also—I talked to him about 
both of those matters, and I told him that McCarthy had made his 
offer and that I had been to New York to a hearing on the 30th of 
October, and that I didn’t know whether it was going to continue any 
Jonger or whether it was going to terminate. Mr. Stevens—I sug- 
gested we should get together, and Mr. Stevens said, “Well, let’s ar- 
range to have them over for lunch.” That was the purpose of the 
lunch. It was not for the purpose of grinding it to a halt if Senator 
McCarthy was not ready to grind it to a halt. We had also the con- 
cern which was still a continuing concern to us and which was building 
up about the press statements and press releases, 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand, Mr. Adams, that you state here that 
one of the purposes of that luncheon in the mind of the Secretary 

Senator Munpr. Just a minute. The photographers are violating 
the rule. 

Mr. Apams. I will state also they are bothering the witness. 

Senator Munpr. If they move around, they will have to move 
around at the level they sit. 

Mr. Apams. I would suggest that they continue their photography 
until they are finished. I say the photographers are bothering the 
witness. Can we suspend until they finish ? 

Senator Munpr. They are bothering the committee. They under- 
stand the rules, and we all do. They have been here quite a while. 
Tt is not fair to anybody and it is not going to be countenanced much 
longer, if we have to suspend hearings so photogr aphers can jump up 
and down. There is more important business, certainly, before the 
country than picture taking, so let us proceed with that in mind, 

Mr. Jenkins. Now getting back—— 

Mr. Apams. I will have to have the question asked again. 

Senator Munpr. Will the reporter please read the question. This 
time it will be taken out of the photographers’ time. 

(Whereupon, the question was read by the reporter as above re- 
corded.) 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, I will restate it better, I think. 

Mr. Stevens’ purpose was whether to pursue Senator McCarthy’s 
statement of October 13 and 14 that he was ready te terminate the Fort 
Monmouth hearings and turn the subcommittee’s findings over to the 
Army. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say, however, there was no purpose to get Sen- 
ator McCarthy to terminate the hearings? 

Mr. Apams. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it to get him to continue the hearings? 

Mr. Apams. No, it was not to get him to continue the hearings. As 
I said, there was no purpose to get him to terminate the hearings. 
That, of course, is not correct. By then we were very aware of the 
ress releases and the statements which had been made about these 
lenaiaiain and we felt that the Army was receiving a very bad and a 
very unfair press. Mr. Stevens was very hopeful that the hearings 
could be terminated in some manner, and that they could be turned 
back to the Army for further investigation. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Very well. We are still talking about whether or 
not this charge which is made against you that you were trying to stop 
this committee’s work—and I will read further. During this lunch- 
eon, the one of November 6— 

Cohn suggested that the committee have a few days of open hearings. 

There had been none on Fort Monmouth up to that time. 

He wanted, as he said, to prove the espionage situation at Fort Monmouth 
However, since there had been no showing of any current espionage and since 
the plan of hearings as he outlined it was designed to leave doubt by inference 
enly, Mr. Stevens and I objected to this program. 

To what program ? 

Mr. Apams. The scheduled outline of hearings, open hearings, in 
the manner it was suggested that they would be carried on. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, according to you here, says: 

Let’s have some open hearings on Fort Monmouth—— 


Mr. Apams. That is right. 
Mr. JENKINS (continuing) : 
to prove the espionage situation that we have charged exists there. 


Mr. Apams. That is right. And it was the type of hearings that 
disturbed us. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know, but you say here that he wanted, as he said, 
to prove the espionage situation at Fort Monmouth. [Reading:] 

However, since there had been no showing of current espionage, and since the 
plan of hearing as he outlined it was designed to leave doubt by inference only, 
Mr. Stevens and I objected to this program. 

You don’t say anything about any newspaper publicity there, do 
you? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say there definitely that you objected to that 
program. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr, Jenkins. What program, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. The proposed open hearings in the manner that it was 
proposed that they would be carried on. 

Mr. Jenxins. Thank you. 

Then do you say still that you and the Secretary had no objections 
to the investigation at Fort Monmouth, which investigation included 
both executive and open hearings? 

Mr. Apams. We had no objection to the investigation. The thing 
that the Secretary was opposed to, which we disliked, was the type of 
hearings. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Adams, I read further, page 9, bottom of the 
page: 

It seemed to me by now that hearings could be turned on and off at Cohn’'s 
pleasure— 

We are talking about hearings being turned on and off at Cohn’s 
pleasure. 

and we now knew he had sufficient influence with the Senator to keep the 
hearings going indefinitely. 

There are two statements there: that these hearings could be turned 
on and off at Mr. Cohn’s pleasure, and that he had enough influence 
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with Senator McCarthy to keep them going indefinitely. We are 
talking about hearings, and hearings only, aren’t we? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Hearings and hearings only. Here is your next 
statement: 

Mr. Stevens therefore stated that he was anxious to help the committee finish 
its work and would agree to Schine’s availability for weekends and under 
exceptional conditions to Schine’s availability on weekdays after training if 
the post commander, Major General Ryan, agreed. 

Didn’t you state there, Mr. Adams, in that very statement that Mr. 
Stevens agreed to these favors for Dave Schine because you then 
knew that Cohn could turn this investigation off and on and had 
enough influence over Senator McCarthy to keep them going indefi- 
nitely? Isn’t that precisely what you stated, and that you were 
trading favors for Schine to get the investigation stopped ? 

Mr, Apams. No, and I think very respectfully, Mr. Jenkins, you 
have read only two sentences. If you had picked it up 38 or 4 
sentences earlier and had read beginning with the second paragraph 
in the middle of page 9 and had read through to the place that you 
concluded, the whole thing might sound differently. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. Begin where, now? 

Mr. Apams (reading) : 

During luncheon—— 


Mr. Jenkins. Do you want me to read that or do you want to? 
Mr. Apams. Either way. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Suppose you read it, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. ApaAms (reading) : 


During luncheon Schine’s name was raised by Cohn several times. He stated 
in Senator McCarthy’s presence that there was much unfinished committee work 
which only Schine could do and that it was mandatory that Schine be made 
available weekends and from time to time on week nights. Senator McCarthy 
concurred in the request by Cohn, even though only a few weeks earlier, 
out of Cohn’s presence, he had strongly expressed to me and had later repeated 
to Mr. Stevens his opinion that Schine was of little valne to the eommittee. 

It was difficult to disagree with Cohn’s contentions as to Schine’s essential 
work when the request was made in the presence of the chairman and agreed 
to by him. If we had disagreed, we felt, based on previous experience with 
Cohn, that he might become angered and his wrath very well might express 
itself through hearings of indefinite duration involving the Army. It seemed 
to me by now that hearings could be turned on and off at Cohn’s pleasure, and 
we now knew he had sufficient influence with the Senator to keep the hearings 
going indefinitely. 

Mr. Stevens therefore stated that he was anxious to help the committee finish 
its work and would agree to Schine’s availability for weekends and under 
exceptional conditions to Schine’s availability on weekdays after training if 
the post commander agreed. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Does that change the meaning of it, Mr. Adams? 
This committee wants to know. 

Mr. Apams. It does to me, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrins. You state there, as you have just read it, and I am 
reading from a new paragraph: 

It was difficult to disagree with Cohn’s contention as to Schine’s essential 
work when the request was made in the presence of the chairman and agreed to 
by him. 

Why was it more difficult to disagree with Cohn in the presence 

7 ‘ . aes i oll oineied 
of Senator McCarthy than it was when he was alone? 
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Mr. Apams. If a congressional committee chairman and his chief 
counsel are together, speaking to an official of the Government, and 
the chief counsel makes certain affirmative statements which are 
acquiesced in or agreed to by the Senator, it can only be assumed that 
that is the position of the Senator. 

Mr. Jenkins. But if you were on firm ground with respect to the 
Army and its personnel and the cleanliness of all of its ch: anne Is and 
person el and the work you were doing in weeding out subversives 
and Communists and all that sort of thin g, why, Mr. Adams, did 
the presence of Senator Joe McCarthy have any influence on you 
whatever? Why couldn't you tg a st said, “This is our Army, 
we are running it, we are running it right. Just investigate until 
doomsday,” which, incide nts ally, is the time this hearing apparently 
is going toend. Why couldn’t you say that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think I will be here on doomsday, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. You still say, reading a new sentence: 

It seemed to me that the hearings could be turned on and off at Cohn’s 


pieasure— 


and that he could keep Senator McCarthy doing it on and off indefi- 
nitely. That is a major premise. 

Mr. Stevens, therefore, stated that he was anxious to help the committee finish 
its work, 

Isn’t that saying that in view of the fact that Roy Cohn could keep 
these hearings going indefinitely, that he could influence the Senator 
to do it, in view of those facts, we agree to give Schine long weekends 
or special dispensations ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is not a fair interpretation of it? 

Mr. Apams. No,sir. Mr. Stevens’ position with reference to Schine 
in my presence at least always was the same, and that was that he did 
not want anyone to be able to contend that he or the Army had stepped 
in and had taken an essential official from this committee and had 
made it impossible for the committee to continue its investigations. 
It was for this reason that he made the first concession on 2 weeks extra 
duty when the man was inducted. It was for that reason that he made 
this weekend concession. He wanted to assist the committee, and he 
always wanted to assist the committee. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And it didn’t matter, his decision wasn’t based on 
Mr. Cohn’s ability to keep this thing, this investigation, going on? 
That is your answer to that? Your answer is “No”? Is that right? 

Mr. ApAms. Lat’s have that again. 

Mr. Jenkins. It did not matter to the Secretary or you that Mr. 
Cohn could keep these investigations going on indefinitely? That 
isn’t why? That was not even a contributing factor to your agreeing 
to allow Schine weekends off? Was it a contributing factor ? 

Mr. Apams. I had nothing to do with the decision. Mr. Stevens 
made the decision. Insofar as he was concerned, I am sure it was not 
a contributing factor. With him there was only one factor, Schine 
was required by the committee and he wanted to give him to the 
committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. It was not a contributing factor with you either? 

Mr. Apams. I had nothing to do with the decision.’ Mr. Stevens 
made the decision. I had no entitlement to a decision in that field. 
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He didn’t even consult with me on the decision, and he wouldn’t have 
consulted with me. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. I read further your words, and we are 
still talking about this charge that you and the Secretary tried to block 
this investigation at Fort Monmouth in which you say some thirty- 
odd subversives were suspended. [Reading:] 

Senator McCarthy finally stated that he would try to terminate the Fort 
Monmouth hearings at an early date, and begin an investigation of Communists 
in labor unions in defense plants. We were pleased at the prospect of an early 
end of the hearings, and at the prospect of an end to the demoralizing publicity 
which had resulted therefrom. 

Mr. Adams, as I gather, as I interpret that, you have made two 
statements of facts there. 

We were pleased at the prospect of an early end of the hearings. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. And yet I believe it is your position here that i 
was a matter of indifference to you. 

Mr. Apams. No. No, I told you earlier that if I said it was a 
matter of indifference, that is not correct. I was equally concerned 
with Mr. Stevens about the type of hearings and the publicity which 
was resulting therefrom. But as to whether an investigation con- 
tinues, from a professional point of view, in the office of the depart- 
ment counselor, it is just an investigation. 

Maybe I am making a distinction without a difference. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And do you still say that you had no desire, however 
slight, for Senator McCarthy to discontinue these investigations of 
Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I don’t think we—I don’t think it is correct to 
say that we had no desire, however slight, to dis—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Can you answer that “Yes” or “No”? I think that 
is a yes-or-no question. 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Jenkins, I don’t. If you would restate the 
question, it doesn’t seem to me as though it is a yes-or-no question. 

Mr. Jenkins. When I ask you now whether or not, you, when you 
dictated the statement I have just read, and in view of previous state- 
ments I have just read, when I ask you now whether or not you had 
any desire, however slight, for Senator McCarthy and his staff to 
discontinue or suspend their investigations of Fort Monmouth, can 
you answer that “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think I can. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t think you can? 

Mr. Apvams. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well, we will leave that as your answer. 

Mr. Apams. I can’t answer it yes or no, because it isn’t susceptible 
of a yes-or-no answer. Some of these things have got to be discussed 
a litle bit. If you will give me permission, I will discuss it. 

Mr. Jenkins. It calls—I am not going to argue with you. We will 
pass on that, Is that your answer? That is what you want to leave 
with the committee as your answer, that you cannot answer that 
simple question “Yes” or “No”? 

Senator McCretian, Mr. ¢ * nl I don’t like to interrupt, but 
the witness says he can’t and he offers to explain why. I don’t care if 
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the witness wants to leave it that way, it is all right with me, but if 
he does want to explain why and give the answer, I think he is 
entitled to do that. 

Mr. Jenxtys. I neartily agree with Senator McClellan, and, Sena- 
tor, I state to you frankly I didn’t get the impression he wanted to 
talk further. If he does, I certainly have no disposition to interrupt 
him. 

Mr. Adams—— 

Senator Munpr. Counsel? 

Mr. Jenxwys. I did not mean to interrupt you. Were there other 
statements you desired to make in response to that question ? 

Mr. Apvams. I think I would like to say this. One of the purposes 
of the November 6 meeting was further to follow up what I considered 
in the way of an offer from Senator McCarthy that the investigation 
and the hearings were about concluded insofar as Senator McCarthy 
was concerned, and he was ready to turn those matters back to the 
Ar my. 

When you have something in abeyance, something of that sort in 
abeyance, one of the things you attempt to do is to conclude it, My 
conversations that day with Senator McCarthy were directed toward 
that end, because of what I considered to be preliminary suggestions 
which might be followed to a satisfactory conclusion. 

We were not happy with the hearings, we were not happy with the 
publicity resulting from the hearings. As to whether or not the com- 
mittee continued investigating Fort Monmouth and other places, 
that was not a matter which concerned us. It was the hearings and 
the publicity which bothered us. And I apologize to you, Mr. Jenkins, 
if I have failed successfully to answer a question for you. I will 
attempt a yes-or-no answer where I can. 

Mr. Jenxtns. But you cannot answer my last question with a yes 
or no? 

Mr. Apams. Will you read the question, please ? 

Senator Munpr. The reporter will read the question to which the 
counsel is endeavoring to get the witness to reply with a yes or no 
answer. You will find that in the context of your report. 

(The reporter i” id from his notes as requested.) 

Mr. Jenxtns. I don’t care about it unless you do, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. I am perfectly willing to go ahead. 

Mr. Jenkins. You are perfectly willing t to go ahead? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair understands that you do not want the 
question read or that you do want the question read ? 

Mr. Jenxrys. I think it has been answered, but not with a yes 
or no answer, 

Mr. Str. Cratr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the question be re-read. 
We are always anxious that Mr. Jenkins get what he is looking for 
if it is at all possible, and I would like to have the question re-read. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair was in the process of asking the reporter 
to read the question when somebody said he had changed his mind 
and didn’t want it re-read. I think if we are going to request questions 
re-read we ought to have it done because the reporter gets thrown 
off from his routine otherwise. Please re-read the question, and from 
now on when people ask for questions to be re-read the Chair pro- 


poses to suspend the interrogatories and colloquies until it is re-read. 
Go ahead. 
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(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Mr. Apams. Since the word “investigate” is used, I think the an- 
swer is in the negative. I didn’t care how long they continued in- 
vestigating. That is not w vithin the purview of the Army. If I have 
suggested “during previous testimony this morning that I did care, 
it is not accurate. That is a normal function of the investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, on November 13 the Secretary issued a 
statement to the press to the effect that insofar as the Army had been 
able to determine there existed no current espionage at Fort Mon- 
mouth. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. A day or so thereafter you received a telephone call 
from Mr. Cohn, did you not ? 

Mr. Apams, I think I received a telephone call from Mr. Cohn 
that night. 

Mr. Jenkins. After the press had disseminated that news? 

Mr. Avams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Rather upset, wasn’t he, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. He asked you whether or not the Secretary had been 
correctly quoted ? 

Mr. Apams. Something to that effect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You answered that in the affirmative? 

Mr. Apams, Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, you learned then that that statement of 
the Secretary had again caused a rift or anger on the part of Mr. 
Cohn, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not a day or so thereafter 
you called Mr. Cohn yourself. 

Mr. Apams. I had a call from Mr. Cohn on Friday night and I had 
another call from him on Saturday night, and I called him on Sunday. 

Mr. Jenkins. On Sunday, I will ask you whether or not you asked 
for a conference between you and Mr. Stevens on the one hand, and 
Senator McCarthy on the other. 

Mr. Apvams, I think that is correct. 

I am not sure that it was Senator McCarthy. As I understand it, 
over that weekend Senator McCarthy was in Maine. I don’t know 
when he was due back. I didn’t know then when he was due back. 
Mr. Cohn had given us these indications of how upset he was and 
he had indicated that Senator McCarthy was upset or at least he 
led me to believe that, which had caused me to pass this information on 
to Mr. Stevens, and as a result of that Mr. Stevens authorized me to 
eall Mr. Cohn and said, “See if we can’t get together some way.” So 
my call to Mr. Cohn was something to the effect, “We will come and 
see you if you won't come to see us. 

Mr. Jenxtns. That statement of November 13 was correct, accord- 
ing to your then belief, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were on official ground. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrins. After these 2 or 3 conversations with Mr. Cohn, you 
at the direction of the Secretary of the Army called Mr, Cohn in New 
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York and asked for and were given an appointment with Senator 
McCarthy, were you not? 

Mr, Apams. No. Mr. Cohn said he would come to Washington 
the next day to talk over it. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Did he come? 

Mr. Apams. He came the next day. He came to the Secretary’s 
office on the 16th. As a result of that we agreed to go to New York 
on the 17th. We decided to go to New York. 

Mr. Jenkins. You, the attorney, counsel, and the Secretary of the 
Army then flew to New York the next day for the purpose of seeing 
Senator McCarthy with respect to this press release, that you say 
stated the facts? 

Mr, Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrys. That was for the purpose of mollifying or placating 
the chairman of this investigating committee, wasn’t it, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Substanti: lly, J ves, sir. No cabinet officer cares to have 
open hostility with the chairman of a committee if he can avoid it. 

Mr. Jenkins. He was carrying on these investigations. You say 
vou didn’t care whether he carried them on until doomsday or not. 
You say you were on firm ground. If all those things are true, why 
did you and the head of the. Army leave your duties here in Washing- 
ton and go to New York City for the purpose of conferring with this 
man ¢ 

Mr. Apams. One of the things that we were made aware of as a 
result of those weekend conversations and that conversation on Mon- 
day was the fact that Mr. Stevens’ statement made it mandatory that 
the committee have open hearings for the purpose of proving this 
espionage, and the method or the type of hearings which were out- 
lined were not the type that we were enthusiastic about because it 
seemed to us as they had been outlined to us before what they would 
be like—it seemed to us that there would be a lot of innuendo and 
inferences as to the existence of espionage, and that there would be 
considerable doubt raised in the minds of many people, and they would 
he the same sort of open hearings as had been outlined to us at the 
luncheon of November 6. 

We weren’t enthusiastic about them. 

Then there was the second factor that Senator McCarthy was 
chairman of this powerful committee, and theretofore Mr. Stevens and 
Senator McCarthy had been very friendly, very good friends. Mr. 
Stevens did not want to cause a rupture of that friendship, nor did 
he want to have open hostility between the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations or the Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
on the one hand, and the Department of the Army on the other. That 
is a natural reaction. 

He desired to go to New York and see Senator McCarthy and talk 
to him. 

Mr. Jenxtns. After you had gone to New York and talked to 
Senator McCarthy, notwithstanding the fact that you were on firm 
ground in that release of November. 3, and it represented the truth, 
you made a different statement to the press, didn’t you? 

Mr. Avams. Mr. Stevens did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Stevens did. Now, Mr. Adams, you and Mr, 
Stevens are an entity in this thins, and you so regard yourselves, 
don’t you? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Whatever you do, Mr. Stevens is chargeable with, we 
agree on that, don’t we, in your official capacity ¢ 

Mr. Avams. In my official capacity, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am not talking about your personal, outside, extra- 
curricular activities, and vice versa. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. Very well. So a different release was given to the 
press, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, wasn’t that appeasement ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t know. Sveashaue would interpret it 
differently. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I am asking your interpretation. Was it or not, 
in your opinion ? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Stevens contended that he had been wrongly 
quoted by the press, and he stated that on the 13th of November he 
had stated—he had made statements to the effect that the Army knew 
of no current espionage; and he contended that when it was reported, 
the inference drawn from the newspaper stories were that there was 
no current espionage. 

When he talked to the press at the conclusion of the day on Novem- 
ber 17, he restated that the Army knew of no current espionage, and 
that he did not know what the committee knew about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr, Adams, you know General Ryan at Fort Dix, 
do you not? 

Mr. Anas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He is one of the outstanding generals, in your opin- 
ion, in the Army, isn’t he? 

Mr. Apams, Yes, sir, he is. He is a fine officer. 

Mr. Jenkins. And a man of fortitude? 

Mr. Apams. I have great admiration for General Ryan. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I say, he is a strong character? 

Mr. Apams. He seems so to me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He called you on November 18? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Schine had been there some time, hadn’t he, since the 
10th; 8 days? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He told you that a request had been made for a long 
weekend pass for Schine, and that he, Ryan, was not going to grant it. 
He told you that, didn’t he? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You then went and talked to the Secretary about if, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. I think my first statement to him was 
that “I think that is fine. It is strictly up to you.” The reason I say 
that is that there is an indication that I had two telephone calls with 
General Ryan within a matter of about 2 minutes and that then I 

talked to him again about an hour and a half later. 

Mr. Jenxtns. You did think it was fine, didn’t you, a fine stand for 
him to take and you approved of it? 

Mr. Apams. No, it wasn’t that. I said, “It was your decision, 
General. Anything you say goes.” But then I decided I better tell 
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Mr. Stevens about it. I think General Ryan told me on the telephone 
that the soldier’s cycle of basic training had not started, which I think 
started a few days later, the following week, and that during this 
period, subsequent to his induction, he was on the post in kind of a 
holding status, which I think most new inductees consider to be— 
insofar as they are concerned—rather aimless work. They do KP 
end they police the area, and they do not do basic training. ‘That was 
the status that Schine was in at that time. So, I did go to Mr. Stevens 
I did tell him that this request had come to General Ryan and that 
General Ryan was inclined to refuse it. I told him—and then Mr. 
Stevens asked me whether or not his training had started and I told 
him that it was my understanding that it had not. On that basis, Mr. 
Stevens stated : 

Well, as long as his training has not started and in view of the fact that we 
have only just fixed up this press conference irritation, and as long as the com- 
mittee has indicated they want him for committee business, I think we better 
grant the pass. 

So I called General Ryan up and told him. 

Mr. Jenkins. For whatever reasons, and you have given the 
reasons—— 

Mr. Apams. Committee business was always the reason, insofar as 
we knew. 

JENKINS. You countermanded the decision of General Ryan? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was not appeasement, was it? 

Mr. Apams. I have told you the circumstances of it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that for the purpose of restoring or preserving 
the good relationships with Senator McCarthy that you counter- 
manded the order of this fine general at Fort Dix? 

Mr. Apams. Well, of course, it was for the purpose of preserving the 
good relationship with the committee. The request was made to us 
that the man was wanted for committee business, not to us but to the 
commanding general at Fort Dix, and he was not in his training cycle, 
and the Secretary had stated that he would try and make the ‘soldier 
available when it did ae inter fere with his training. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that 
General Ryan was advised by you and/or the Secretary that there 
would arrive at Fort Dix on November 10, a private, an inductee, by 
the name of G. David Schine, and that he was a member of the 
McCarthy committee? You knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And th: it on occasions when it was proper, the general 
as to allow him weekend passes, even passes during the week 
Senator Symineron. Mr, Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrineton. As I understood it, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to interrupt, but we were going to terminate these hearings at 10 
of 12 to pay respects to our beloved friend. It is after that now and I 
respectfully request that we be allowed to press through the crowd in 
order that we can be on the Senate floor at 12 o’clock. 

Senator Munpr. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 11: 52 a. m., to reconvene at 
2 p. m., the same day.) 
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